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HaYhurst, E. R. A Survey of Industrial Health-Hazards and Occupational 
Diseases in Ohio. Pp. xiv, 438. Columbus: Ohio State Board of Health, 
1915. 

Henderson, Charles R. Citizens in Industry. Pp. xviii, 342. Price, $1.50. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1915. 

Professor Henderson has given us in his last book a suggestive analysis of 
the newer movements in industry. Safety and health, welfare work, scientific 
management are subjects that are in the minds of leaders and thinkers in business. 
These are here discussed in relation to the larger problem of the well-being of the 
community as a whole. The main theme is the question of the democratization 
of industry. The author believes that this is possible and that it is rapidly coming 
to pass. An appended list of establishments at present doing welfare work, 
although admittedly incomplete, is imposing. The bibliography is valuable. 
This volume should lead the way to the necessary further study of the many 
subjects that could only be mentioned in this volume, because of its size. 



A. F. 



MONEY, BANKING AND FINANCE 



Dawes, Charles G. Essays and Speeches. Pp. 427. Price, $3.00. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1915. 

SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

Adler, Felix. Marriage and Divorce. Pp. 91. Price, 75 cents. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1915. 

Three lectures delivered before the New York Society for Ethical Culture, 
entitled Marriage, Divorce, and The Illusions and the Ideals of Marriage. The 
point of view is highly idealistic. The author would not grant divorces for any 
reason whatever, allowing only legal separation. 

J. P. L. 

Ames, Edward Scribner. The Higher Individualism. Pp. 162. Price, $1.10. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1915. 

This little volume consists of some eight sermons originally delivered at 
Harvard University. They deal primarily with the attempt to interpret the 
world in present-day terms. They emphasize the call of special service, of personal 
idealism that finds expression in acts rather than words. The author does not 
fear science or new truth. He has given us a book of unusual charm and merit 
which should be favorably received and which impresses the critic as one that will 
command the attention of college men. 

C. K. 

Bailward, W. A. Some Recent Developments of Poor Relief. Pp. 46. Price, 
6d. London: P. S. King and Son, 1914. 

This little booklet is made up of a reprint from The Economic Journal, 
December 1912, together with supplementary material. It is written by a man 
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who has been officially connected with the Public Poor Relief in England. He 
believes that since the introduction of the old age pensions and the various other 
reforms of the last ten years there has come a marked decrease in the efficiency 
of the public care of the poor, and he presents evidence to justify his belief. 
His remedy is the adoption of the suggestion of the recent Poor Law Commission 
that all relief work should be brought under one head. 

C. K. 

Bullock, Edna D. (Compiled by). Selected Articles on Mothers' Pensions. Pp. 
xviii, 188. Price, $1 .00. White Plains, N. Y. : The H. W. Wilson Company, 
1915. 

Coleman, George W. Democracy in the Making. Pp. xix, 340. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1915. 

It was Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch who said that the open forum is a social- 
ized church. Ford Hall of Boston portrays the truth of this contention. 

Democracy in the Making gives the facts about Ford Hall, sets forth its spirit, 
makes clear its mission, and suggests means and methods for the extension of this 
work in new fields. 

Two wholesome characteristics of the forum are brought out by the author. 
First, the spirit of the forum at Ford Hall is shown to be one of hope, optimism, 
and outlook. It contains nothing of bitterness. Second, it has proved a suc- 
cessful attempt in bringing the church and Christianity to a position where 
they are made vital factors in social progress. One of the crying needs of the 
times is to get folks together, both in thought and action, as regards urgent 
social and economic problems. Democracy in the Making shows us how to do 
this very thing. 

C. E. R. 

Giddings, Franklin H. The Western Hemisphere in the World of To-Morrow. 

Pp. 48. Price, 35 cents. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1915. 

This monograph is, a lecture delivered under the auspices of the New York 
Peace Society, March 1915, in which the author analyzes the ethnic composition, 
the social inheritance and the social efficiency of the American people in relation 
to the future of civilization. 

J. P. L. 

Hammond, Mrs. L. H. In Black and White. Pp. 244. Price, $1.25. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1914. 

This little volume, as its subtitle indicates, is "an interpretation of Southern 
life." Written by a southern woman who has caught a clear vision of social 
responsibility, it is most indicative of a new spirit with reference to the duty of 
the whites to the blacks. Lightened by a delightful sense of humor, Mrs. Ham- 
mond tells of the advances the negro has made and the handicaps under which 
he has suffered. She does not shut her eyes to the evils of the Jim-Crow cars, to 
the unequal position of the two races in the courts, to the inadequacy of the school 
provisions, to the menace of the housing situation, nor does she ignore the white 



